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He was appointed Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence
just because of his particular qualities of tact and good humour,
the idea being that he was to bring the defence departments together
and bring about a close co-operation: he was to be the man with
the oil-can, to run around and get the machine to work smoothly.

Once after a long speech of his, which received very adverse
criticism in the House, he asked me if I was among his critics. "On
the contrary," I replied; "you spoke charmingly for over an hour
and told us nothing. No one else could have done that so effec-
tively," and that seemed to comfort him.

But quite a different type of man was required to meet the
situation, someone with drive and imagination, able to speed up
production and adapt our military machine to the rapidly changing
conditions of modern warfare. Inskip was quite unsuited to such
a task and if he failed it was not his fault, but the responsibility of
those who appointed him. I write at length on this subject because
I was a close observer at that time, and it does help to explain
shortcomings revealed in 1939.

I know I shall be faced with the obvious answer that Haldane

was a lawyer and a successful Secretary of State for War.    But his

make-up was very different, he was a man in a million, a scientist

and a philosopher, and he won the admiration and respect of his

' expert advisers for his extraordinary gifts for mastering detail."^

The last month of 1936 was notable for the abdication of King
Edward VIII, a situation that was handled by Baldwin with con-'
suminate skill and tact. It was a pathetic business, and most of
us who were present could not but be deeply moved by the departure
from the throne of a man who had opened his public life with so
much promise, and whose personality had such charm*

But it was a remarkable example of the adaptability of the British
Constitution. I shall not easily forget the loth December, 1936,
when Baldwin stood at the Bar of the House of Commons and facing
the Speaker said, "A message from His Majesty the King, signed
by His Majesty's own hand," advanced down the floor of the House
and handed the letter of abdication to the Speaker, who proceeded
to read it.

Baldwin then related the events that led to the resignation and,
after a short debate, presented a Bill to give effect to the abdication,
On the next day^ the Bill went through all its stages, second reading,
committee stage, report, third reading, then went through the same
process that very morning in the House of Lords, after which the
faithful Commons were summoned to the Bar of the Upper House
to hear the Royal Assent, as is customary, through Commissioners
appointed by His Majesty for the purpose. The Clerk read out
the title of the Bill, "His Majesty's Declaration of Abdication Bill,"